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It was especially in the North, that the trade in
indulgences, consequent on a Papal need for ready
money, found the most rigid opponents. The clear-
headed burghers resented this demand as an insolent
defiance of their common sense, and many who had
already been half unconsciously influenced by the
stream of tendency towards a reformed faith, mani-
fested in the persons of Wickliffe and Huss, felt that
this outrageous and unblushing traffic was too much
for their credulity. The travelling merchants bought
Luther's pamphlets, and carried them to their various
homes. The wandering apprentices learnt the stirring
psalms of the " Wittenberg nightingale." A new
spiritual day was dawning, above all for the lower
classes, who, ignorant of Latin, the language of the
Catholic creed, were unable to follow or comprehend
the services of the church they attended.

It was in consequence of this awakening, and the
wider and nobler mode of thinking, and the educating
force which it implied, that hand-in-hand with the
religious movement there became manifest also a
political stirring. The character of this was demo-
cratic, and it is not hard to understand why it was so.
The people who had groaned under the oppression
of the clergy and of the aristocracy, who almost
invariably were their allies, began to assert their
rights. They could now read the Scriptures in the
vulgar tongue, and thence could learn that the blind
submission demanded by the priests was by no means
an integral part of Christianity. They remembered
how the cities had been founded on democratic
principles; they drew to light old privileges and
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